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worksbive Dialect Society, 


ae mectings of the Society were held during 1955. At the 
ete neeting a mS, on May 24th, Mr. W. A. Grant. 
af Aberdeen, read an inkexestine paper on “ Recent Work in 
geottish Dialects,” which was much appreciated. Mt this 
: ig Professor Moorman brought the Dictaphone, and the 


mediate 1 


mectit 


ecting jistened, with miuch interest, to some Dialect recusds 


ml ie 
which he had obtained. ‘The Annual Meeting was hell at the 
University of Sheffield, on November 8th, when a paper was read 


py Dr. Craigie, of Oxford, on ‘‘ The Historical and [ducational 
Value of Yorkshire Dialect.” ‘The papers given at the meetings 
are printed in the following pages and form a valuable addition 
to the Transactions of the Society. 

The Council record with regret the deaths of Dr. Tempest 
| Anderson, of York, and Mr. W. R. Holloway, of Shipley, both 
of whom were valued members of the Council and useful friends 
| of the Society, whose services will be much missed. 

The vacancy in the Honorary Secretaryship has been tilled 
| by the election of Mr. Robert Coventry Denby, of Bradford. 
The Council feel that the work of the Society merits the 
support of a larger number of persons than those who are alreads 
,  urolled as its members. It is desired during the present yer" 
to endeavour to obtain a large increase in the membership, and 


the Council express the hope that existing members will 
d strengthen the pore 
appeal 


do all 


oe reo EO obtain new members an ae 
the first 1e Society. ‘This desire should make a see ee 
thee st place to all Yorkshiremen, and in the second | ae 

Se who are interested in the maintenance tile dete 


and 48 
in Modes of speech which in these days ol indust 


naliein © 


Metiviyee a? oct 
anger of being forgotten and lost. 
Sst aT YENBY 
/ ROBERT COVESTRY PO 5. 


any 
lary 1gt te 
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EDITORIAL REPORT, 


Aw oxtiafed tn dant ven Report, ony Waeiref 
possession al a cHetaphone, and conldenitle tae: faye 


of i diaing the pant ver Phomopetplile peeordy 


* (ite, 
Harewood) in (he West Riddim of NUH dpe enyy ( 


Velusley), Mash, Stiithes, Ubawakee, ad babi 
May dia the North Ridtapes he diticuthten of KOU jrerscnys 


Who anne ant tabitiudl use of thele dlaleet te mente ita the 


Neve 


[eul'y 


Hictaphone have proved los Chan were esx peeted, Hix prerbetire 


His shown (hat Vorkshire people ure still proud of thet: lise, 
and regird with yendine pleniie Che dden of! Phot apceaplitiny 
their votes,’ wo (itl Mile peer ious Wy Letaw whit the 
apeeeh of the enrly twenlleth century war tikes. Among the 
spenters were farmer anid fieie dibourers, a buteler, a tailor, 
i oDewommaker, a former timid loom weaver, i unian, it 
secondiry schoolnuster, a Ciilveriily Teeter, ind seiie eet 
coust fishermen, ‘Mie records cousiat partly of pentences 
specially devised to Tfiatrite Che phonology of Che dialects, sunt 
joutty of dinteet pociis and: prose wketehes whlely weer rvvited 
info the dietaphone,  Perhieps (he toast plenniay, discovery atl 
in the production of (hin work was the suie. told whieh ie 
dinkeet Hferatie tii obtatned upon the Voclehtte ie 
The pocus of Hen Preston, Jala Custilla, “Mom ishuckul M! 


[s 
+ tate il wou! 
Sweeldell, and Jolie Clarttey, ace ee Ceili ve hatseltel 


ee 


5) 
and one speaker -a blind peasant girl at Fewsten was able to 
recite poem after poent from one author or another. Shere is 
also a great demand for dialect recitations at concert< and efiecr 
social gatherings. As members of the Vorkshire Dialect Sacirf- 
it is our first duty fo foster this demand: our “ Anthology icf 
Yorkshire Dialect Verse’’—of which more anon will de same. 
thing ; but what we should like to see most of all would [ey 
xreater readiness on the part of the editors of Yorkshire dusty 
and weekly papers to set apart columns for ilialect Hteratere, 
and thereby counteract the impression which a certain fort ot 


cheap culture has created in many minds that even thing which 
pertains to dialect is vulgar. 


Members of the Yorkshire Dialect Society can help ont the 
seeuTing of dictaphone 
this 


diale 


records im many ways, The wotter of 
Report will he grateful for any information as ta the best 
j { speakers in any district + he will be cven more unatetiat 
for help in 


transporting the dictaphone ao soriewhat heavy 


Mtryy Cnt -- | 

Whig) Meal to the hotse of the dialect speaker 9 The cout 
mA at 7 

ere his work has entailed during the past vear bus la i 
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form is growing | 


f people in the county Who are bi-lingual: -that js 
fal ; 


‘ ls ce is 
speak both standard English 
comes an ever clearer eCORNitinn 
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and their local dialect _; “Ah 


and with this growth 


the dialect is far better fitted than standard Eng ish, Let 4 
ft Nig 
idea be once firmly grasped by the people, and much May f, : 


5 ™ Mow P 
we shall invest the dialect in an atmosphere highly conge ; 


: “ : nial to 
the nurture of a dialect literature. Vor the literary interpreta, 
tion of the life of the great masses of our countrymen, labouring 
in field or mine or mill, dialect seems almost indispensable, i 
support of this statement, I would fain allude to certain Modern 
plays in which dialect is largely introduced. Of such a nature is 
Masefield’s Nan in the Gloucestershire dialect, or Gilbert 
Cannan’s Ailes Dixon in the dialect of the Lake District, 
one tried to re-write these plays in standard English their 
poignancy would be lost; the dialect gives to them light and 


colour and atmosphere ; it is an essential part of their being, 


And if this is true, it is equally true that, in bringing 
great literature to the people, dialect renders an incalculable 
service. There are thousands of people in Yorkshire 
who have no interest in poetry unless it is written in 
dialect, and the same is true outside of the county. 
Wordsworth lived at Grasmere a life which was almost as 
homely as that of a peasant; in poem after poem he inter- 


prets to us the spiritual life of the Cumberland peasant with « 
Vet how 
orth? 


sei cite Lae 
\( believe that for every man in Cumberland who can recite ‘ 
a P York: 

Leech Gatherer, 1 could produce ten in the North Riding of Vi 


power and delicacy which have never been rivalled. 


many Cumberland peasants read or have ever read Words 
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shire who know by heart Castillo’s Owd Isaac—a poem which 
is not fit to be compared with that of Wordsworth. ‘The fact is 
that Wordsworth’s use of standard English places a gulf between 
even his simplest and most Moving verse and the mind of the 
uneducated reader. ‘T'o the vast majority of those who work on 
farm or in factory almost al] poetry is meaningless unless written 
in dialect. ‘They intuitively associate dialect speech with some 
of the tenderest and most-hallowed associations 
and when poetry is brought to them arra: 


dialect, it finds a ready entrance to th 


of their lives, 
yed in the vesture of 


eir hearts. We have 
included a few specimens of original dialect verse an 


the present number of the Society’s Transactions, 


our warmest thanks to those who have placed the 
disposal. 


d prose in 
and offer 
se at our 


We hope that next year we shall be able to give a 


fuller selection. 


The “ Anthology of Yorkshire Dialect Verse” 


Society has undertaken to compile and edit is ma 


Progress, and we hope that it will appear in print 
of the year r914. "The 


Within the reach of wo 


which the 
king steady 
in the course 
purpose is to publish the book at a price 
tking-men and women, and to make the 


anthology as Tepresentative as possible. 


The Transacti 
Tead each Year. 
Year to the Royal 


t : 
he Swedish Unive 
ny 


ons of the Society are become more widely 
Copies of the Transactions are now sent every 
University, Upsala, and in exchange for them 

tsity has generously sent the Society copies of 
ber of phitol 


ogical and literary studies which have passed 
Ugh . : 
the the University press, 


: versit 
Society Yy of I. 


These volumes are now stored in 
é «eds and may be used by any member of our 
: ae Society has also received the ‘Transactions of the 
Society (Nordfriesisches Verein tin 
tsliche), 


“ny ats) 


nde und Heima 
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As we go to press we record with pleasure the Petty oe 
of Mr. F. J. Newboult’s (" Abe Clegg ’’) comedy, Ty : 


‘stron 
by Mr. Milton Rosmer’s Company at the Theatre Royal e, 


We believe that this is the first time that q Yorkshire eee 
play has been acted at a public theatre. With the gto 
the Repertory Theatre movement, we hope that The ic 
will be the forerunner of many 
of Yorkshire life in a Vorkshir 
Yorkshire stage. 


dialeg 
Wth of 
Pstrobe 


plays in which an interpretation 


e dialect will be Tendered op 
Ma 
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REVIEWS. 


pustic Speech and Folk-lore, by Elizabeth Mary Wright (Oxford 
University Press, 1912). 


Mrs. Wright has produced a work which should be in the 
ands of every student of English dialect and folk-lore; at the 
risk of being thought fanciful, one may describe it as a many- 
petaled flower which, in the fulness of time, has sprung from that 
stately tree, The English Dialect Dictionary. The rich stores of 
information which the dictionary contained in its thousands of 
close-printed pages have been carefully sifted and all that was 
most precious in them is here presented to us in a highly 
attractive form. ‘The volume tells us much concerning the 
phonology, vocabulary, and grammar of the various English 
dialects, while the racy wit and fertile imagination of the rustic 
mind, as expressed in metaphor, simile, and proverb, are fully 
illustrated. It is delightful to learn that, if we would only take 
the trouble to study the English dialects, there are at our disposal 
No less than 1300 ways of telling a man that he is not so wise 
8 we should like him to be, and 1050 ways of calling a woman 
‘slattern ; or again, that there are forty-six pronunciations of 
the word “ potato,” and forty-four of “ earth” and “ home.” 
Other Chapters illustrate the place which dialect words occupy 
our Classical literature, and, in passing, we may notice with 
Pleasure the material which Mrs. Wright adduces from the 

“neashire dialect of to-day as evidence that the author of 
i ose remarkable Middle English poems, Sir Gawayne, Pearl, 
~ahiness, and Patience belonged to that county. 

But it would be wrong to imagine that Mrs. Wright's book 


Io 


is the mere product of an Oxford study. What attracts us 


‘ ; Nios 
in the volume is its mellow human interest and its ope 


Neaiy 


¥ dialect. 
where they are spoken, who has grown up in direct Contact 


with the speech of the West-Midland Counties, and has ce 
learnt to speak that of the Yorkshire Dales. Many o¢ Mrs 


atmosphere. It is the work of one who has studieq 


Wright’s best stories of rustic speech and folk-lore haij for 
Yorkshire, and in knowing how to use dialect as an « open 
sesame” to the hearts of Yorkshire landladies she can give 
points to many of us who have been born or lived long vears 


in the county. 


The last six chapters deal with such attractive themes as 
tustic charms and superstitions, divination, the belief in super- 
natural powers, and all the ritual associated with birth, matriage, 
and death, and the festal seasons of the year. If space per- 
mitted, it would be delightful to illustrate the wealth of folk 
and fairy-lore which has been gathered together from all parts 

_ of the British Isles, but all that we can do is to bid our readers 
get the book and study these chapters for themselves. Our 
concluding wish for this delightful work is that it may soon 
Tun to a second edition—and an Index. 


Woz'ls. Humorous Sketches and Rhymes, mostly in the Fast 


Yorkshire Dialect, by J. A. Carlill (Hull, F. Smith & Sons, 
Is. nett.). 


In this little volume Mr. Carlill gives his readers : 

+ nate + ge. 

humorous picture of present-day life in an East Riding ieee 4 
In most Ol the West Riding dialect literature we are introdt 


i re, 
to town-life and the humour and pathos of the street, ae ae 
amore 


the 


or the mill ; here, on the contrary, we are in the country, ; 
an agricultural folk, and the humour is that of thé far™ ° 


int 


parish council. We heartily commend to our tre 

| sketch entitled Acetylene Gas, which racily describes the delibera- 
tions of a parish council on the subject of lighting the village 
street in winter time. In the sketch entitled The Green Dragon 
our author is more ambitious; he calls the story “An Fast 
Riding Fairy Tale,”” and apparently intends the story to be read 
as an allegory ; we regret that in this sketch he has not made 
more use of his dialect. Of the verse-tales the best are The 
Farmer's Love Affatr and Love and Pie, the rhythm of which has 
plenty of swing while the humour is delightful. ‘The volume ends 
with a short exposition of the East Riding dialect grammar and 
phonology and a glossary of the dialect words used in the 
sketches. 


aders the dialect 


The Clock Almanack for 1914, by John Hartley (Wakefield, W. 
Nicholson & Sons, 3d.); Bob Stubbs’ Original Comic Yorkshire 
dwmynack for t914 (Fur and Feather Offices, Idle, Bradford, 
3d.) ; The Chimney Nook, tg14, by Sol Darrell (Leeds, W. S. 
Crossland, Kirkgate, Leeds, 3d.). 


The Yorkshire dialect almanacs pursue their way merzily, 
and provide their usual fare of tales in verse or prose, together 
With much shrewd wit and wisdom set forth in crisp proverb. 
1 the prose stories at any rate the resolve to be comic at all 
Costs js bethaps too much in evidence, and we wish we could see , 
the SoUPTibi tore “to theca almanacs getting deeper down into 


1 re a i 
ae hearts of the people they portray, even though it were a Hf 
x . atr p [nd 

th eat Certain farcical situations. But it m4) well be : 
iG editors ost of all 


‘| 1 
is Know their public best ; what is wanted 1 


= i : anacs, so that 

" ae MCcrease in the circulation of these ie ae 
peal : . Meanwhile we 

0 these 7 ty be made to a wider taste. Mea 


s for the great setvie® 


uect literature Mt 
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“THE HISTORICAL AND EDUCATIONAL 
VALUE OF YORKSHIRE DIALECT” 


A PADI IUGALE BY 
WN, RONCHI, SS Teo ab 
BEFORE V1Ile VORKSIIRE MTALECT SUCIET y, 
al Sheffield, on November Sth, ror, 


I feel that it is almost necessary for me to begin this addres. 
with an apology and an explanation. A second appearang. 
before the Society, at an interval of only two Years, might 
naturally suggest that I had either some special connection with 
Yorkshire, or some special claim to speak about its dialects. 
Either of these impressions would be so misleading that I hasten 
to explain that there is no foundation for them, I am here 
partly to save the Society from the worse fate of perhaps having 
no address-at all, and partly because I hope that even as an 
outsider I may have something to say which will not be without 
interest to the members and others present. 

At the outset, I should like to guard against a misconception, 
which might very readily arise in the mind of any one who hears 
it suggested, perhaps for the first time, that Vorkshire dialect, 
or any dialect, has an ‘educational value’. In using these words, 
I do not mean for a moment to imply that this value exists for 
every man, woman, and child in the county. Dialect, like 
many other subjects of human interest, has an educational 
value only for those minds which are naturally fitted to profit 
by it, and which will readily assimilate whatever is good and 
valuable in it, either of their own accord or with a certain amount 
of guidance and encouragement. I think that any present sh 
have had much to do with teaching will admit that ther are 
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many other subjects of which the educational value is similarly 


limited. 
Recognising, 
is to be interested in, and elevated by, the use or study of 


shall first take the largest class for whom it may 
value in this direction. The proof that it has had 


re to fill is not difficult to find. If anyone will look 
d for the English 


then, that we do not mean to chum that every- 


aie 
dialect, we 
have some 
its own sphe 
up the bibliography of dialect works prepare 
Dialect Society, or that given in the sixth volume of the English 
Dialect Dictionary, he will discover that, with the exception of 
Lancashire, no English county can at all be compared with 
Yorkshire in the number of dialect publications it has produced. 
I am quite willing to accept the statement, made by thase who 
have more opportunity of judging than T have, that this literature 
is more remarkable for its quantity than its quality, that in fact 
much of it is of a very trivial character, and that its ge 
ol taste is by no means elevated. Even taking it at this low 
estimate, there are certain things to be noted. In the first place. 
. as writers would not have endeavoured to express them- 
ee hea if they had not felt that there was something 
cere oe POS in the BSE: language, sonretiiinl which 
any othe : oe ee directly aus SUNNY to He Feats than 
Which Cae of speech. shy is in fact this directness of fuss 
literature, ae he reason for, and the strength of, all dialect 
™S Doorest ma ce on be present ie some extent even ti 
“Tites in ine estations. It is on this Hewpunt that anes 

ct at all, and it is mainly on this account tat 
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Tam not sufficiently acquainted with Yorkshire to know 
exactly how far these general truths can be illustrated by real 
examples, In Scotland there is no lack of such illustration, It 
would be vasy to reckon up many writers whose literary work 
Was entirely due, in the first instance, to an cfort to express 
their thoughts in their own dialect. Mven atnong those who 
went beyond this, it frequently happens that their sole claim t, 
be remembered rests upon one or two of their dialect pieces, 
which are practically imperishable so long as the dialect itself 
shall survive. It would also be casy to cite various dialect 
works, some by authors of no great note, which in their time 
had a powerful influence in fostering an interest in reading among 
the Scottish people, and in turn stimulated others to write. 
These are the results which can be accomplished by a dialect, 
and which the more elevated, but more alien, literary language 
is powerless to produce. Anyone who is really accustomed to 
the use of dialect knows that there are certain occasions when 
words of encouragement, or comfort, or friendship, would soun 
absolutely insincere, oer at least would evoke no response, if 
expressed in any but the familiar language, 

Tt is the same with really successful dialect literature; it 
says what cannot naturally and sincerely be expressed in any 
other form of speech. The proof of that lies in the impossibility 
of translating any good piece of dialect verse or prose into the 
standard language, without destroying its whole character an! 
in all probability making it merely ridiculous. 

This intimate character of dialect literature gives tte 
sjeaal function which ought not to be overlooked. It b>" 
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selves. Even the poorest of literary productions may in this 

respect have their walls if not now, at least for later times, 
rh When all the changes in methods of work, and ways of living 
which have taken place within the past fifty years, are ee 
sidered, it is not difficult, I think, to realise how much interest 
there may be even now in the older dialect literature. In this 
respect some study of it would certainly prove instructive to 
‘the younger generation, who often know so little of the con- 
ditions under which their fathers and grandfathers lived, and 
who would regard as intolerable hardships what they took as 
the inevitable circumstances of their lives.* 

These considerations will perhaps serve to show that there 
may be some educative power in dialect, even without going 
outside of its immediate province. There is, however, a much 
wider aspect in which it must be considered, one that is easily 
within the scope of all who have any taste for reading or desire 
for literary knowledge. The dialects of Yorkshire, it is un- 
necessary to say, do not stand alone in the world, without any 
immediate relations or next of kin. On the contrary, they are 
closely connected, in one way or another, with those to the 
South, west, and north. Consequently any person who has a 
fair knowledge, whether naturally or by the help of reading, 
ee the general vocabulary of the Yorkshire dialects, is alteady 
ce a large extent of all the dialects of the ae . 
ce and in no small degree of those spoken in the nen 
impo ae as well. A little reflection will make clear the 
___ nce of this fact. It means that with some slight amount 


oe : ; 
re ae 


yarious glossaries 
the past century, 
a considerable 


In this 
S VoGive a ok it may be worth noting that the 
ot Sane ialects which have been published during 


of hie Glossary of 1828 onwards, contain ree 
resting matter of this kind. It would really be a vsetl 
“{ieg and eae member of the Socicty would go throug aes 
Ways of j ‘Fact all the entries which throw light on past ae 
“uid ae If these items were arranged according fe ! us 
Mon, oy plied with some amount of annotation of addition, 
Y Would make an interesting aud instructive veluule 
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of trouble the speaker and reader of Yorkshire dialects fee 
enjoy and profit by the sch dialect literature of Lane. «: 
Cumberland, and Northumberland, and thereby reaijss a 
clearly than before the essential unity of the Anglian es 
in speech and character. It means that with very litt. Sige, 
cfiort he can also appreciate, and go tar towards the iytj inden 


standing of, the whole modern diaiect literature which fa: tee 
produced north of the Tweed and Solway, from tke < 
Semple and Ramsay down to the present time. His own 


eS tas 


WT Balect, 
in fact, will thus serve to open up to him a litezature COVERTZ 


« period of more than two centuries, and including the name 
of Robert Fergusson, Robert Burns, and James Hogg, ané wi! 
enable him to enter into the spirit of that literature to an extect 
which would otherwise be difficult or impossible. It is, of cozze, 
open to anyone to study a dialect to such an extent as to *< 
well acquainted with its distinctive words and forms. and io 
know the precise meaning of anything said or written is K- 
but the impression he receives can never be quite the szmec 3: 
that of the person to whom the word or phrase has been a-viliar 
from childhood. It ought perhaps to be more widely realise 
than it is, that all northern dialects have enough in come? 
to supply this foundation for mutual understanding. =e? 
where they differ most widely from each other. so that ©=¢ 
efiort must be made to understand the strange words or oe 
the mere fact of being familiar with the atmosphere oi 2 
Creates a feeling of sympathy which goes far to supply the “** 
vi exact knowledge. 
Although I have mentioned only the purely dialect ae 
of Northern England and of Scotland, there is another ee 
which the use of dialect has been of equal, if not greater i 
ance, from the early years of the nineteenth century: - 
school of fiction initiated by Sir Walter Scott and John is 
and continued by many writers of note on both side sent ° 
Harder down to the present day, dialect plays se eae : 
Part that without it this class of literature would ii 
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anthinkable. It is impossible to conceive what Scott could haye 
inne of the Antiquary without IFdie Ochiltree, of Old Mortality 
without Cuddie Headrigg, or of Kob Roy Without Andrew |: 
service and Bailie Nicol Janvie, and one might as te 
enumerate marly works relating to the North of England, the 
existence of which would be inconceivable in the absence of the 
dialect element which they contain. ‘I'he success of a number 
of recent writers in all the three kingdoms has been in a great 
measure due to this element in their work, and in this way 
dialect has firmly established itself as a factor in English litera- 
ture which cannot possibly be disregarded. Now, as I have 
already pointed out, those who are best able to appreciate and 
to criticise literature of this kind are those who have a first-hand 


air- 
adily 


knowledge of some dialect and of those who speak it, and a good 
knowledge of one or more Yorkshire dialects is no bad founda- 
tion for this purpose. 
What I have so far spoken of, I think I may say with some 
confidence, implies only so much study of dialect as is well within 
the reach of any person with a fair amount of literary and 
linguistic interest. What lies beyond this is of a much more 
special character, and I do not for a moment suggest that more 
than one now and again is likely to aim at carrying out any 
Part of it. Exact philology has little chance of ever becoming 
* very popular science.; but there are certain minds that will 
always take to it naturally, and others that will profit by some 
Training in it; and it is these two classes that I have in view 
™ what I am now going to say. 
oo Wo take any interest in the study of languages 
ta the Shs thin recent years much uote has been ak 
Practica] os ay Phonetics, both on the theoretical side and as 3 
ea ae teaching the Pecanpenee of foreign tone 
NS Teen ~ aes of Western Europe this interest in phoust 
Nef “ensively applied to the study of dialects, with two 
The one of these is that the knowledge of 


dh os Tesults, 
tleets 
and Pe S . 
their lines of demarcation has been rendered much 
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more precise and definite; the other is that the student of 
phonetics can here find a field in which he may do work which 
is both original and useful. Although quite a number of years 
have elapsed since A. J.-Ellis made his general survey of English 
dialects on a phonetic basis, comparatively few of them haye 
yet received the special treatment which they deserve. A 
model for all such work was set twenty years ago by Prof. Joseph 
Wright’s Grammar of the Dialect of Windhrll, but the number of 
worthy successors to that excellent piece of work Is not vet very 
large, though it is steadily increasing. Among the best of those 
that have appeared are two dissertations by Swedish scholars, 
who had the advantage of being trained in a country which has 
shown special activity in, and aptitude for, such work. One of 
these is an account of the dialect of Pewsey in Wiltshire, by Dr. 
J. Kjederkvist ; in the other, which has newly appeared, Dr. B. 
Brilioth deals in a very full and accurate manner with that of 
Lorton in Cumberland. 

Now this is a field in which students at the Yorkshire Uni- 
versities can find work ready to their hands. If any of these, 
after mastering the general principles of phonetics and becoming 
familiar with the more usual forms of phonetic notation, wish 
to supplement theory by practice, they have the opportunity 
of doing so without stirring from their native place, or at least 
without going outside their own county. To reduce their own 
or a neighbouring dialect to an exact written form, to discover 
the general principles which underly its sound-changes, to note 
and explain the real or apparent exceptions to the general laws, 
would be highly instructive to themselves, and the results would 
be of much value to students of English philology both at home 
and abroad. : 

So much for what may be learned from a stud 
shire dialects in their modem forms, and I think you will a 
that the amount is by no means insignificant, eve 
of opinion that after all it has only a limited rang 
It now remains to show that these dialects have be 
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; which is deserving of attention, ang from which the 
history student of English has much to learn, 
cr ee the days are now Past when dialect 
; Alt ded by everyone as merely Corrupt form 
be rega t sure that everyone quite realises the s 
J am no e to be regarded as the legitimate form 
they a area. Making allowances for the 
their ee place in all languages, the Speakers 
that ta erpetuating, honestly and faithfully, th 
simply d grandfathers, and they again of their ancestors, 
see ack to the time when the first men of their own tace 
right ied the district they now live in, and even beyond that 
ae The dialects of Yorkshire, therefore, are every one of them 
~ legitimate descendants of the Yorkshire Speech of past 
generations, and their history is the history of the 
tongue since the time when it was first spoken wit 
boundaries of the county. 

While this is true of any district in En 
equally easy to trace the history of the 
the centuries to an early period. In this 
in a better position than many other parts 
on that account offers particularly favoura 
historical research, Although there are he 
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Society ; and an account of the longer of the two was given | 
Professor Moorman in the ‘I'ransactions of this Society foy - 
year. Like many of our older dialect specimens, these Pieces 
were obviously written with the object of introducing as many 
dialect words as possible, so that their value for the student js 
very great. ‘I'o the same period belong John Ray’s collection of 
Northern Words (first published in 1674 and subsequently in an 
expanded form in 1691), in which the Yorkshire element js 
undoubtedly large, and is considerably augmented by the later 
contribution of Ralph Thoresby of 1703. From these sources a 
fair idea of the form and vocabulary of Yorkshire dialect in the 
last quarter of the seventeenth century can be obtained, forming 
a basis for comparison with that of more recent times. 
Beyond this point there is a wide gap in the history of York- 
shire literature, but evidence for the dialect is not wholly wanting, 
‘he farming and account books of Henry Best, of Elmswell, 
in the East Riding, edited by the Surtees Society in 1837, under 
the title of Rural Economy in Yorkshire in 1041, contain much 
dialect matter which is often of the greatest service to the 
Jexicographer. For the sixteenth century it is necessary to 
turn to various volumes of wills and inventories edited for the 
Surtees Society ; and however dry and uninteresting 2 source 
this may seem to be at first hearing, it is really one of much 
interest and value. So fully do these volumes illustrate the 
life and speech of Yorkshire during that period, that it would 
really be a useftl piece of work for anyone to compile a collective 
glossary or dictionary to the whole set, and to exhibit in some 
comprehensive way the light they throw upon the methods a 
condition of agriculture, and the nature of household furnishing: 
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tional traces of at iu there writings. In Coyerdale’s Bible, for 
example, there arc Soule anteresting cases of this. There : one 
: e in Northern English and Scottish dialects 
“to trust,” of which the regular form is lippen. in 
Coverdale’s work this appears in the irregular form licken. The 
| casiation is at once explained by a reference to the English 
Dialect Dictionary, where likken is given as being in use in York- 
| shire, aud only there. Now this was the very part of England 
to which Coverdale belonged, so it is clear that this unusual 
form, so far from being a modern corruption, is actually four 
f hundred years old, and has a place in one of the great English 
versions of the Bible. 
overies like this, which show the antiquity and respect- 
g the most interesting features 
While the subject is before 
The form spelder 
also used in other 
f Yorkshire. 
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ability of dialect words, are amon 
connected with the study of them. 
us, I may mention just one other example. 
in the sense of ‘‘ to spell ”’ (in reading), while 
Northern Counties, is particularly characteristic o 
} ‘That it is no modern corruption becomes obvious when we find 
it in a well-known English-Latin dictionary of the fifteenth 
century, the Catholicon Anglicum, which bears all the marks of 
Bang a Yorkshire work. It occurs earlier still in the Ormulum, 
niet must have been written either in Vorkshire, or very 
near its boundaries, about the year 1200. Now spell itself 
Sa word of French origin, but when we look into its ear. 


histor: ; 
‘tory in that language, we find that the oldest and most 
Consequently the 
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origi i 
eae form is not espeller, but espeldre. 
Spell eee is really an older, and a more correct form, 
eS the standard language. 
@ 
t these examples, I need hardly insist upon the great 
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| body oof enily Beotthh diteritire existed, in whiely ty 4 ree f 
extent PE found the very words sod forme whiel LE jad oe 
aceustomied to bene mid to une. Phe titerest which this exc Nes) 
nme ted ton prolonged study of the older Seottioh tongue, ang \ 
Wis vetuntly on Chis basis Chit mich of iny sabsequent work jy 
Mnglish philology has rested, Jt is really the case that few asp 
pass without yiving me fresh reason to appreciate the value of 
knowing at least one dialect intimately. 
Tis has been somewhat of a digression, but it has a certain 
bearing on the period of Yorkshire dialect which we next have 
to consider, [ have already mentioned the Catholicon as an 
. important monument from the fifteenth century, and from a 
! little carlier in the same century there have come down to us 
some manuscripts containing literary work of great value and 
interest. ‘I‘wo of these contain the Mystery Plays which were 
acted at York and at Wakefield; the manuscript of the former 
: dates from about 1440, that of the latter from about 1460, but 
the plays themselves are considerably older ; some of them may 
even belong to the first half of the fourteenth century. It is 
impossible here to enter into any account of the contents, or 
any estimate of the merits, of these plays; and there is the 
less need to do so, since Professor Moorman has already read to 
the Society a paper on those of the Wakefield set. It will be 
sufficient to say that their place in the history of the English 
Drama has received full recognition from various writers, and | 
a that in one of the authors of the Wakefield plays Yorkshire oe : 
| . justly claim to have been produced hy far the greatest dramatic 
genius known in England before Elizabethan times. 


4 Although there are excellent editions both of the York au 
: | of the Wakefield (unfortunately called Towneley) plays, there , 
= still room for a closer study of their language by ee 
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"he fourteenth century, to which many of these plays must 
pelong, is the period during which the older literature of Vork- 
shire is most copious and important. Unfortunately, many 

northern works from that century bear no indication of their 
author, or of their place of origin ; but even if these are set aside 
as doubtful, enough remains to show how diligently the dialect 
was then used for literary purposes. A simple proof of this lies 
in the fact that Dr. Horstmann, one of the most diligent of 
workers in the field of Middle English religious literature, edited 
two volumes, containing over goo closely-printed pages of prose 
and verse, under the title of Yorkshire Writers. If a certain 
amount in these volumes cannot definitely be claimed for York- 
shire, there is more than enough to balance this in other works. 
It would take up far too much time, however, if I were to 
attempt to give any account of the literary work of such men as 
Richard Rolle of Hampole, or to explain on what grounds other 
pieces of northern Middle English literature might with more or 
less certainty be ascribed to Yorkshire authors. What is of 
real importance is the fact that at this date the dialect of York- 
shire did not differ to any great extent from that which was 
current over the whole of northern England, and was practically 
me same as the speech of Lowland Scotland, which on the east 
‘ide of the country extended to far beyond Aberdeen. The 
“‘udent, therefore, who has made himself familiar with the 
ee of a Yorkshire writer like Rolle of Hampole, has _ 
ae ee mastering the whole northern dialect of He 

“, and is well equipped for proceeding to study that pert 
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of all to the northern dialects. I would therefore submit to 
those whom it most concerns, the teaching staff of the northern 
universities, the advisability of preparing for the use of their 
students such text-books as would best answer this purpose. 
The material is so copious that the only difficulty would he that 
of choosing the most suitable passages out of the many that are 
available. When once the student had mastered the contents 
of such a book, it would be a simple matter for him to take up 
the other Northern and Scottish writers on the one hand, or 
the Midland (and afterwards the Southern) literature on the 
other. 

There is one respect in which this line of study, if thoroughly 
carried out, would end in leading the student outside of the 
limits of English itself into a wide and interesting linguistic 
field. He would soon discover that a large part of the old and 
modern vocabulary of Yorkshire is not of English origin, that 
it was introduced long after the Anglian settlers had occupied 
the country, and that though closely related to English it differed 
from it in many noteworthy points. In short, he would find 
that a full and exact knowledge of the past and present speech 
of Yorkshire, so far as its origins are concerned, implies an 
acquaintance with the older forms of the Scandinavian languages 
as well as of older English. This is a subject which has been 
touched on before by some of those who have addressed this 
Society, and it is needless to enlarge upon it ; but it is necessary 
to mention it to show how far in linguistic studies the proper 
understanding even of a dialect may carry us. 

This may be illustrated in another way. From a pe 
much earlier than the one we have just been considering—from 
the Jatter half of the tenth century—one valuable record of 
Yorkshire speech has been preserved. ‘This consists of an! 
linear gloss on the four gospels, made by two ecclesiastics : 
Harewood in the West Riding, and is commonly know? by ae 
name of the Rushworth Gospels, ‘She importance of this gloss a 
in the fact that it is one of the few genuine montunents oe 
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“iether a study of the older forms of the dislect cn te of oo 
viztical value for the present time, I world miicete cme OE 
Mich is worth consideration. In many Exropean langcases 
"here has been, since the beginning of the nineteenth cextery. 
as tendency to revive older words which bad fates cto 
“ and such revivals have to a very great extent been 50 
oe that it would now be impossible to imagize = 
o ithout them. Among others, English bas had its 
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language after r800, Now if a rich and copious language Jip. i 
; Kanglish has profited by this method, it is much more jMstifiatt. 
for a dialect to adopt the same course, as there are fe other : 
| ways in which it can legitimately enrich itself, Senottish Writers i 
have seldom hesitated to use old words whenever they fotind 4 
fit opportunity for employing them, and the effect of this a 
maintaining a high level of dialect writing in Scotland has teen 
very great. The chief requisite is that the words thus revived 
should be introduced very sparingly at first, and, so far as possible, 
only in passages where the meaning can be inferred with more or 
less ease and certainty. It is especially in the case of words 
which have been in common use, but are beginning to become 
rare or to disappear, that this method of enriching the dialect 
can be most successfully employed. 
I have claimed that dialect can be educative, but that does 
not prove that it should be made a regular subject of education. 
My own opinion is that in all ordinary schools the fewer special 
“ subjects’ there are the better. I do not, however, see that 
there is any great difficulty in the way of bringing dialect 
literature within the reach even of the young. If once a child 
has learned to read ordinary standard English, it requires no 
' immense effort to master the usual methods of spelling dialect, 
: and it must be borne in mind that the language it is then trying 
to read is really more familiar to it than that of ordinary books. 
: It is on these grounds that I would approve of the introduction ; 
of a certain amount of dialect matter—as good as possible— i 
into the ordinary reading lessons of the school child, especially 
in its later years at school. 
To pursue this question, however, would lead me into matters 
which it is not within the scope of my paper to discuss. 1! oc) 
that what I have said may be thought to justify the title ee 
| to my address, and to show that for learned and unlearned alike 
there may be much historical and educational value in any of 
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“RECENT WORK IN SCOTTISH DIALECTS.” 


A PAPER READ RY 


WM. GRANT, v3, 


x, fog i 
BEFORE THE YORKSHIRE DIALECT SOCIETY. i 
‘A ; 

at Ilkley, on 24th May, 1915. 


When the Council of the Vorkshire Dialect Society did me 
the honour of asking me to read a paper before their members, 
I welcomed the invitation, chiefly because of the opportunity it 
afforded me of coming into touch with workers in the same field 
as myself. It occurred to me that it might be to our mutual 
advantage if I were to give you an account of what has been done 
lately within the Scottish Dialect area. Scottish, as a very near 
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relation of the East Yorkshire Dialect, may not be without 
interest to you and a comparison of our aims and methods may 
hearten and improve the work that has been started on both i 
sides of the Border. 

As everyone is aware, the term “ Scotch” with its variant 
“Scottish” is used to designate the Teutonic speech of the i 
Lowlands of Scotland. ‘The purely Northern form of the word h 
“Scots” or “ Scottis ” had, originally, an entirely different 
meaning. Up till the XVI. century, it indicated the language of 
the Gaclic-speaking Highlanders of Scotland, while the speech ; 
Nes aes was invariably known - “Inglis.” ae 4 
Harry’, Couched in the “ Inglis Lede,” and so also ts F st 

allace, written cighty years later. The language toe 
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the same as that of the North of England, as evidenced in such 
works as Cursor Mundi, written near Durham about 1275, and 
the Pricke of Conscience, written by Richard Rolle, of Hampole, 
near Doncaster, about 1340. 

Inglis then was the literary medium of the people who in 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries inhabited the East 
Coast of Britain between the Humber and the Moray Firth. 
It was the lineal descendant of the old Anglian specch of Bede 
and Caedmon and the ancestor of Modern Scots. Political 
causes led to the splitting up of this Anglian area. The Southern 
portion fell under the influence of the central power in London, 
its literature was lost in that of the South and its language was 
broken up into provincial patois. On the other hand, the 
Anglian to the North of the Cheviots carried on the literary 
tradition of Barbour and Hampole. It became identified with 
the national life of Scotland and round the Court of the Scottish 
Kings, Inglis literature developed and flourished with great 
vigour till the XVII. century. In the beginning of the XVI. 
century, the term “Inglis” began to be stiperseded by the 
national name “ Scottis”’ and the idea arose that this Scottis 
had an origin independent of English. No doubt, the wish was 
father to the thought, but as our saying goes, “ Facts are chields 
that winna ding” and philological study has made it clear that 
Inglis or Scottis and Northern English were one and the same 
dialect, For convenience sake we now call this dialect 
Anglian. 

Anglian was at first confined in Scotland to the district 
between the Cheviots and the Forth, where the ‘l'eutonic settlers 
displaced the Britons. It spread gradually westwards ousting 
Welsh from the Clyde Valley, but in Galloway and South Ayt 
shire, it did not completely displace Gaelic till the eighteenth 


century. In the country north of the Firths of Forth and Clyde, 
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of his missionary wanderings in Scotland, is sad ts have cant 
recourse to an interpreter. At a later period, viz., in vie ices 
ry, the Aberdeen Breviary informs us that a Saint Mucice 


cent 
was sent to the wood-folk of Central Aberdeenshire, hecatse ‘< 
alone of the Gaelic-speaking clerics knew their language. [+t .s 
worth remarking that to the present day the most distinctive vi 
the Scottish dialects, 7.e., the Buchan, is spoken in this ver 
district. I think we are quite entitled to assume that, as Ang!aa 
spread over the Lowland of Scotland, it would be affected 1: 
some extent by the original speech of the inhabitants und thr 
this diversity would be one cause of the present dialectal 
differences within the Scottish area. 


Like all dialects, Scottish and English agree and der .2 


gtammar, vocabulary, and pronunciation. Of intonation. wlich 


is often a very real distinction in dialect, I shall say vette 
aS we have so little definite information on the subject. Gi22 
Matical distinctions can be moore easily stated and grasped. Une 
fal T shall Mention, because it points a moral, ever weer it 
“oes not adorn a tale. In Middle English, the Murat liutectien 
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dialects from each other. The Southern dialect had “ch, the 
Midland -cn, and the Northern -es. In Scotland, we still 
tetain this -s Plural very much as in the time of Hampole. 
Murray in his Dialect of the Southern Counties of Scotlanq 
states the rule as follows :—'‘ When the Subject is a Noun, 
Adjective, Interrogative, or Relative Pronoun, or when the ver} 
and subject are separated by a Clause, the verb takes the 5 
termination in all persons.” When a personal pronoun immedi- 
ately precedes, the usage is the same as in Standard English, 
“It’s hiz at’s gled to see ye.’ ‘‘ We are glad to see you,” but 


“We're rael gled to see ye.” 


“What is the greatest bliss 
That the tongue o’ man can name ? 
*Tis to woo a bonnie lassie, 
When the kye comes hame, 
When the kye comes hame, 
"Tween the gloamin’ an the mirk, 
When the kye comes hame.” 


“Tn the title and chorus of this famous pastoral song,” 
Hogg says, “I chose rather to violate a rule in Grammar than 
a Scotch phrase so common that, when it is altered into the 
proper way every shepherd and shepherd’s sweetheart account 
it nonsense. I was singing it at a wedding with great glee the 
latter way (come hame), when a tailor, scratching his head, 
said, “It was a terrible affected way that.” I stood corrected 


and have never sung it so again,” 


Hogg was afraid people would think he did not know the 
her 
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Rules of Grammar, naively supposing that there was uO ot 


Grammar than that of standard English. It is a reproa 
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still continue to make the same or similar blunders. 
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cards, or from Gaelic as eve a grandchild (asf (hike ce 
hand, a large number of words that the ANE GAS Saas 6 
claint as peculiarly national and, therefore. not ta ta aie 
hended by {the Gentiles, may be found in Sitite san atl yan 
English Dialects. The following are of this Lepe, Ane ys Go 
them oceur in’ Yorkshire ;- Canny (knowiny, Menthe, earns 
especially: in the phrase ‘ca canny ") : cowp (Tanga, se 
(snarl, grumble) > girs (grass); geet (contemptuons nant her 
child ; in Iinglish dialect rather a strain or breed), cttle ons. a: 
or try); eam (uncle by mother’s side) ; flyte (seoldi + dec. 
(implore) ; lift (the sky); lavrock (lark) : lag (ear), tow 
(gaze at); hain (spare or save); snod (neat): neck ate 
ing (neat); crouse (cf. E. Frisian krus, proud) occur 
Cursor Mundt in the sense of bold, contident. KE 1S iow ox 
Northumberland, Cumberland, and Vorkshire. In Scotian: 
“craw crouse ”’ implies some conceit, but the word is ¢- 


tsed in the sense of cosy, 


“Duncan could na be her death, 
Swelling pity smoored his wrath 
Now they're crouse and eanty baith, 


Ha, hia, the wooin ot.” 


LS ‘ ‘ 
Rooted and canty ate both good Bugtisl and goed se 


ociny } 
‘aber Duucan’s desperate case witen thaptedt os 
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Spak 4)’ lowpin o'er a dau.” 
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Lowp (Old Norse hlaupa) is known all over England anq 
linn in the Northern Counties. 


Lowe a flame (Old Norse logi) is or was used as far south as 
Nottinghain, It occurs in the Scotch proverb :— 


“ He’s little wit intil his powe 
That lichts the cruisie at the lowe.” 


Powe is also English dialect, but cruisie (Old French croisel, 
is found only in Scotch. 


Thrave (twenty-four sheaves) is a widely distributed word. 


“YT doubt na whiles, but thou may theive, 
What then? poor beastie, thou maun live, 
A daemon icker in a thrave, 

’S a sma request, 
T'll get a blessin wi’ the lave 


And never miss’t.”” Burns—To a Mouse. 


Lave (the rest) is well known in the North of England, but 
icker (an ear of corn) although of Old English origin (Mercian 
aechir, Northumbrian eher) seems to be lost in England. 
Daemon, meaning occasional, is unknown in England and very 
neatly obsolete in Scotland. 


The fact that Standard English and the English and Scottish 
Dialects have a large vocabulary in common enables anyone 
who has a knowledge of one of them to read with comparative 
ease any of the others. It is quite a different matter, however. 
when we hear a dialect spoken for the first time. We do not 
feel so absolutely helpless as when we listen to a foreign language 
for the first time, but a word, a phrase, a sentence will puzzle 
us completely. We must hear it repeated, sometimes again and 
again, before we recognise its Meaning and, better still, ib 


relationship with some word in our own speech, After t time 
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Midland dialect and, containing many torts and idioms from 

all the dialects and from other languages, is less pias than many 

of its more humble sisters. If we had the original language 

from which all the dialects have sprung, we should then have 

an ideal standard of comparison. We could en state exactly 

how far each dialect had deviated from the original. As, how- 
ever, there is no record of this original language, we select West 
Saxon as the oldest kind of English that has come down to us 

in a comparatively complete form. We take a class of words 
in that dialect, ¢.g., words like lad (load), with a long a vowel, 
or like hiis (house), with a long 00 vowel, or like sitm (some), with 
a short 00 vowel, and follow their history in the various sub- 
dialects. In Scotch dialect generally, 4 has become a front 
vowel, lad has become lade, stan has become stane, A similar 
fronting of O.E. a has taken place also in most of the dialects of 
the North of England. The Standard dialect and the dialects 
of the Midlands and of the South have all rounded this vowel, 
as in Standard English stone, load. Again if you take two words 
originally containing, the one a short oo and the other a long 
oo sound, ¢.g., some housé, O.E. sum his, the Southern dialect 
pronunciation coincides with the Standard, the Midland has 
Soom (h)ouse, the Northern soom ‘(h)oose, and the Scottish sum 
hoose. Mr. Morris, in a lecture delivered to you in 1909, turned 
the following sentence into East Yorkshire, ‘ About an hour 
ago, my son Tom saw a little brown mouse running down the 
side of our house, and it jumped right into a pail of water that 


the girl had laid on the ground, and got drowned in it.” Mr. 
Morris’ East Yorkshire rendering is, 
seed a lahtle briin mis tunnin din air his syd an’ it loup’d 
reet intiv a paal o’ watther at ¢ 


lass had setten uppo t’ 
grund, an’ gat dhrimded in it.” An average Scotch rendering 


- - - a 
“ Abit an hir sen, ur ‘l'om 


Norr.—In My, Morris’ Yorkshire, i = 66, and ti = od, 
In the Scotch, t =. vowel in ‘but.’ 
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.. might be, 
of tls eee (or rinnin) diin dir hiis syde, an’ it loup't richt 
prin pee o’ watter ‘at the lassie hid settin ippo the griin(d) 
intil . Sana in't. This sentence shows very well one of the 
eee of agreement of Northern English and Scotch, i.e., 
chi 


ion of the O.E. a. On the other hand, original short 


the retent i ; 
retained in East Yorkshire, but changed in Scottish. 


y has been 
"she most outstanding consonantal distinction between the 


gcotch and English Dialects is the retention by the former of 
ch in words like light, might, &c. Most people, including also 
rymen, imagine that no Scotchman systematically 
drops his h’s. But this is not the case. In the fishing village of 
Footdee, now included in the Parliamentary boundary of Aber- 
deen, and in Cove of Kincardine, the older fisher folk play 
d drakes with their h’s. I have found traces of the 


my count 


ducks an 
habit all along the North-east coast to Cullen on the Moray 


Firth, but education has almost wiped it out. It survives, 
however, in all its pristine vigour, in the Black Isle in Ross- 
shire, in the fishing communities of Avoch and Cromarty. The 
use of ? for the definite article he in many of your English 
Dialects has no parallel in the Scotch of the mainland, but in 
Orkney and Shetland the becomes de, just as th become ¢ or d 
generally owing, no doubt, to Norse influence. 

Although Scottish Dialect, as a whole, stands apart from 
English, it is within its own borders no more uniform than 
English Dialect. Its various sub-divisions differ from each other 
ei ia ae in eeanet bee more strikingly in PrOunnele 
ares bulary, and intonation. ‘There are eu panei 
ee in Mainland called tue Sone i au ai 
eet ae a two last are oa sub-divided. The North 
ioe a - oe from the Mid. and South by the a of 

aS /a for who. A Southern Scot asked a native of 


Shien ome my 
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Deeside to be directed to the Church and received in answer, 
“Full een’? Not understanding, the Southerner Tepeated his 
request. ‘‘ And, am askin ye,” said the native, ‘‘ full een dee 
ye wint? ‘There’s twa kirks in this pairis.” “And I am 
asking which one you wish to goto. There are two Churches 
in this parish.” ‘‘ Full een” stands for “ whilk one.” In the 
Black Isle, Ross-shire, we have two Scotch communities in the 
midst of a Celtic district. The speakers omit “ wh” altogether 
in pronominal words—‘ Ar thoo gaein ? ’’—“‘ Where are you 
going?” ‘At thoo daein?’’ means ‘‘ What are you doing ?” 
It is curious to note that in North and North-west Devon what 
becomes of, and in West Somerset when becomes on, and both 
districts were once Celtic. The development of O.E. 0 is an 
important dialect distinction. All over Scotland this vowel 
has been in most words advanced in the mouth, giving a vowel 
like the French u in mur, which is generally written wi or t+ 
consonant +e. Inthe North-Eastern district, it is also unrounded 
i é., pronounced without any action of the lips. Thus moon, 
spoon, general Scottish mune, spune, become meen, speen, in 
the North-East. A word like good, O.E. god, has many 
variants according to district, eg., guid, gid, gyid, gud, gyud, 
gweed, geed. 

In the old Scottish literature that has come down to us prior 
to 1600, we get very little hint of the existence of these sub- 
dialects. The literary Scotch used is undoubtedly founded on 
the language of the Court of Edinburgh, and that again is 
originally a Lothian dialect influenced to some extent by contact 
with French, Latin, and English. The officials of the Court. 
the administrators of justice carried this language into all 
districts which owned the royal sway. ‘The Town Council and 
Session Records were written in it (when not in Latin), and it 


is only very rarely that we find evidence of anything else in local 
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place and family names, in words that indicate usuages peculiar 
to a Jocality and in chance phrases that have slipped into the 
regular speech. We should expect that this Edinburgh Scotch 
would be considered something far above the common speech 
of the countryside and its use a mark of superior breeding. The 
change of the Court to London in 1603, the training of the 
educated classes in London English, and of the masses, in the 
stately English of the Bible gradually undermined the authorita- 
tive position of Edinburgh Scotch, but the tradition of a 
cultured form of Scotch has not even yet entirely disappeared. 
Perhaps you may remember that in The Heart of Midlothian 
Scott makes the Duke of Argyll say of Lady Staunton (née 
Effie Deans) that her speech reminded him “‘ of that pure Court 
Scotch which was common in my young days, but is so generally 
disused now that it sounds like a different dialect, entirely 


distinct from our modern patois.” Even to-day, we can see 
evidence of a consciousness of a polite standard, which generally 
-gesolves itself into an attempt to follow the traditional spelling. 


In the North-East, for instance, /a for wha, and gweed, meen, 
etc., for guid, muin, would not be used in public recital, except 


in a piece which was purely topical. All the same, it is generally 
quite easy to determine the dialect of anyone who recites 
naturally such a poem as Tam o’ Shanter. ‘The Standard is too 
vague and shadowy to eliminate local peculiarities. 

Since its revival, in 1700, Scottish literature has not repre- 
cented the whole life of the people. The higher culture of the 
race finds its medium of expression in Southern English just 
because in regard to this there is not so much distinction between 
North and South. But there have been many aspects of our 
Scottish life and character which our writers found they could 
best describe only in the national speech. These have 
been portrayed in our lyrical poetry—more especially in our 
songs and ballads—thrinugh the short story portraying in 
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humorous or pathetic fashion the features of our everyday life 
and thrinugh the dialogue of the novel. ‘Through these channels, 
Scottish writers have rendered signal service to English titer. i 
ture and English life. I am sure also that Scottish literature 
has had a powerful effect in preserving Scottish as a Spoken | 
language and even those who do not speak it habitually stif{ 
take pleasure in reading it. But within the last twenty years, 
modern influences have been making strong and subtle attacks 
ou our national speech. Our nobles have for generations been 
practically anglicised, our higher middle classes now send their 
children at a tender age to English schools where they lose much 
that is distinctively Scottish in their character. Except in the 
country districts where small farms abound, the lower middle 
classes are tending to use English as their common medium of 
conversation. The education of the Schools and the changing 
of the population from one district to another, work to the 
detriment of Scotch. We still have a great output of Scottish 
story and verse, some of it remarkably good, but much of it is 
only nominally Scotch ; Grammar, Vocabulary, Rhymes are all 
influenced by English models. An ttneasy feeling has arisen 
lately that we are losing many of our national characteristics. 
and the result has been the upspringing of many societies for 
their preservation. One of the most curious incidents of this 
late Scottish renaissance is the rise of local drama and the 
enthusiasm it has excited in town and country. ‘The reading of 
Scottish literature is being advocated in our schools and books 
with suitable extracts have been prepared for this purpose. 
Our Universities are beginning to show some interest in our 
ancient history and literature, although as yet there has beent 
little attempt to undertake a scientific study of the language. It 
Scotch is read and occasionally used for discussion in our Schools 
and Colleges, if it forms the subject of scientific study in ou 
Universities, if it is heard more frequently from our pulpits: 


Pe Tee tet ere — 


BY, 
asures will certainly add dignity to the Janguage and 
e 
{hese ine sinking to the dregs of the populace. We have to 
ba 
yrevell 


he younger generation to take a pride in their old 
teach ¢ No Scot is properly educated who. is not familiar 
jengee aud Scottish literature and able to use both forms 
ii Ee = A Vorkshireman is an Englishman plus something 
of SP ; 


Scotchman is a Briton plus something more. As long as 
else, 4 


have something distinctive in the people of a district, so 
yo8 


jong have you a justification for dialect eEsce aa agin 
janguage is like a coat ey many colours, mle diversity s the 
sion and symbol of the joy and beauty of life. Reduce it to 
drab uniformity and it becomes the mort-cloth of the soul. 

One result of this revival of interest in things national, was 
the appointment of a Scottish Dialects Committee by the 
Scottish Branch of the English Association. Its immediate 
cause was an address delivered by Dr. Craigie, of Oxford, to the 
Branch in Dundee upon “ What steps should be taken to secure 
co-operation of members in collecting Scottish words, ballads, 
legends, and traditions still current.” The Committee resolved 
to keep clear of ground that was being worked by other agencies, 
such as the Scottish Text Society, the Scottish Song Society, 
the Historical Society, &c., and to confine themselves, in the 
frst instance, to: 


(t) The gathering in of words, meanings, and usages which 
have not yet been recorded in any dictionary. 

(2) An exact description of the pronunciation of existing 
Scottish words. 


(3) 


OK P 5 
The Mapping out of the country into dialect areas cor- 
‘sponding to differences of pronunciation. 


, 
The : 
ov Y considered that such a work would place on permanent 
Wor 5 . : : 
ds and Phrases which would otherwise be irretrievably 
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lost. ‘They looked upon it as a necessary preliminary to the 
compiling of a dictionary which would be to the Scottish dialect 
what the New English Dictionary is to Standard Speech, 

Through the medium of the Inglish Association and the 
Press, the purpose of the Committee was made known to the 
public in 1909, and all interested in dialect were invited to help 
by sending in lists of words for any given locality. ‘This gave 
the Committee a start. ‘The lists sent in for all parts of the 
Scottish mainland were carefully scrutinised. Most of the 
words were found to be already recorded, but there remained, 
after the process of sifting, a not inconsiderable number which 
had either never been noted or had some meaning given them 
which was unknown to the dictionaries. 

A simple method of spelling the vowels was recommended 
for those correspondents who were unacquainted with phonetic 
script. Slips were issued for the recording of new words and 
meanings. Correspondents were asked to enter on these slips 
the pronunciation of the words, the locality where they were 
used and a sentence or quotation to illustrate their meaning. 
Printed lists of words were prepared having the same vowel in 
the accented syllable and a set of directions was drawn up to 
guide those who were willing to engage in the work. In March, 
1909, I read a paper before the Scottish Branch of the English 
Association at Edinburgh, explaining the aims and methods of 
the Committee. In May of the same year, the leading dailies 
in Scotland published a list of some of the new words which we 
had collected from all quarters. These excited a great deal of 
interest and in some cases led to a lengthy correspondence. 
Articles dealing with the results of our investigation have 
appeared from time to time in the Scotsman. Many of the 
local papers have opened their columns to dialect discussion 
and information, and some important contributions to local 
vocabulary and phraseology have been the result. ‘The expenses 


an 


cont ected with the investigation have been generously defrayed 


a grant from the Carnegie Trustees. 
/ > : 


ane Words in List I. in most of the Scottish Dialects contain 
ectliat yowel which has been lost in Standard English and 
resembles the French u in pur or eu in peur. This vowel is 
enerally the descendant of O.E. 6, Scandinavian 6 or French 
oe (le Examples—flure, guid, loof, refuis, for floor, good, 
palm of hand, Behtiees ate List contains 346 words. The 
pighest number of survivals is 186, and out of fifty returns from 
all parts of the Scottish mainland, four only contain more than 
180. hese four represent the vocabulary of old people who 
say that many of the words are seldom heard now, though they 
were common in their youth. In the Lists returned by young 
people, the numbers come down to eighty-five, seventy-five, 
sixty-nine, fifty-two, fifty-one. 
~The words in List II. contain, for the most part, the vowel 
u (as m food). ‘This vowel has remained unchanged in most 
Scottish dialects from old English times, the only exception 
peing in the Southern Counties where it is diphthongised in 
final position. List II. contains 1,199 words. In the best List 
returned, half the words survived. It was compiled by three 
correspondents from the town of Peebles, two of whom were 
very old people. The greater number of returns show only a 
quarter of the words in present use. 
The words in List III. contain the vowel we hear in late aud 
the vowel in Jef, and number 615. Only about a quarter of the 
words survive in the best returns—vety rarely a third. 
The filling up of these lists has been of practical service to 
us in three ways. 
In the first place, it has let us see how far the old Scottish 
vocabulary has survived. Our correspondents were asked to 
mark only the words that were actually used in the spoken 
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dialect and not those words that were known only in books, 

The words of the lists were compiled from Wright's English 
Dialect Dictionary and our own collections. Many of them i 
were never current, except in small areas. Many of them, too, . 
describe things and customs which are unknown to the present 
generation, ¢.g., jougs, the iron collar used in old days for petty 
offenders against the law; ewe bughts, where the ewes were 4 
milked ; flouvice or fleerish for match-paper; cruisie, an oil 
lamp with a rushen wick; cain, a duty paid in kind; cain 
cheese, cain fowls, cain bairns—the last a living tribute paid 
by warlocks to the devil. If we take these things into considera- 
tion, we must admit that at least in the case of the middle-aged 
contributors the persistence of the old language is remarkable. 
The younger generation, however, are losing grip of Scotch and 
mote particularly the people about the towns. 

In the second place, the Lists showed us many interesting 
developments of meaning. ‘hey led to the discovery of 
unrecorded words and often by supplying us with variants of 
known words, suggested a possible origin for them. 


Thurdly, the Iasts have brought us in some exact (phonetic) 
knowledge about the pronunciation of doubtful words, but not 
to the extent we require. We have, therefore, issued a booklet 
with shorter test-lists embracing all probable variations of 
dialect. ‘The Lists are based on Wright’s, adapted to Scottish 
needs. ‘Lhe alphabet recommended for use is that of the 
International Association. A correspondent, who is perfectly 
able to give a satisfactory account of the vocabulary and 
grammar of his dialect, may, with the help of these lists and 
an elementary knowledge of phonetics, add to his work a 
sufficient description of the phonology. As a further help to 
such students, I have written a book on the pronunciation of 
English in Scotland, which gives a full account of the sounds 
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while, we purpose to test every speaker with our own phony- 
graphs before the final experiment. We have prepared 4 
passage containing the remarks made to a morning visitor at a 
farm, ‘lhe sentences are short and contain examples of the 
simple assertion, affirmative and negative, of the question, 
exclamation, cominand, entreaty, so as to give as much play 
as possible to the intonation. ‘fhe words used in the English 
version can all be referred to the classes in our Phonetic Test 
Lists, so that students can study in these sentences the develop- 
ment of the sounds from the primitive language in each dialect. 
Our correspondents have been invited to turn these sentences 
into their own form of dialect, using the words given when they 
can do so naturally, but substituting others when necessary, 
and when possible taking the substitute from the corresponding 


class in the tests which contains the original word. 


One of my objects to-day has been to show how much the 
English and Scottish groups of dialects have in common. [ 
have been trying to lead up to the conclusion that it would he 
a good thing if we who are interested in dialect on both sides of 


the Border could keep in touch with one another, share our 
discoveries, and benefit by one another’s experience. One 
means of attaining this end would be the publication of 4 
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SUNNY NANCY'S. 


Hah it wor ‘at when onny ot’ barns went ah? to fats v 
village street, bi one shift er another, they ollus lacded Vt exZ 
at Sunny Nancy’s, wor a puzzle at their mothers an’ fathers 
said they could nivver mak aht. 

Nancy nivver axed ’em to come, an’ shoo’d some barns ot 
her awn, an’ ther mothers nivver tell’d ‘em to go there; sul 
they went. 

Happen t’ secret o’ t’ whole thing wor at Nancy tewk co 
notice on ’em. At home it wor * Nay, Tom dont dew that.” 
er “Be quiet, dew,” er “Nah, if ah etta tell the agean, 
tha’ll catch it,” or sich like, as long as they wor i’ t seet. Bud 
neht at Nancy’s; aw nou it wor Liberty Hall, an’ no mtstak 
there. Shoo just let ‘em dew as they lik’d, an’ nivver bothered 
wi’ ’em as long as they could agree ameng thersen. When 
they differ’d an’ fayt, shoo just call’d one on ‘em bi t’ name, 
an’ put up t’ first finger o' t’ reight hand, an’ t” bother stopp'd. 
An’ t’ strangest thing of all, shoo’d varry seldom onny ‘cayshun 
to dew owt, fer they nivver hardly differ'd theer. 

Sometimes they laiked i’ t’ gardin, climm’d up tC apple ties. 
ad fell aht on ’em, or tewk an’ ate a felow sale apples et berries. 
When t’ lock wor off, they laik’d at twinin t) bucket up aw 
an U draw-well, Nah, if it had been onny body else's gautalitn 
a Pe in it, that well nd a been awl full o° barns t a vary 

: & bud nowt reng ivver happend at Natey's. 

Shoo kept hens ’an ducks, ‘at went in an’ abt oC cellac to 


fend 

fey ¥ ‘ ' , . 
fe r lay, bud ¢’ hens nivver seem'd to gaume CU barns ner t 
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limbs. 
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Then Nancy ollus kept a cat or two of her awn, an’ these 
seem’d to get thick wi’ all t’ cats abaht. An’ some odd times 
ther wor a bonny scrimmidge i’ t’ oil, spittin an’ scrattin an’ 
t? daun flyin i’ all directions, bud neht oft, fer they’d done t’ 
most o’ ther feightin t’ neet afore, i’ t’ back-yards, er emeng t’ 
chimlee pots at t’ top o’ t’ hahses, an’ come to Nancy’s to sleep 
it off. A fayverite spot wi’ t’ cats wor a long box under t’ 
winda’, at did fer a seat when t’ lid wor dahn. Ameng t’ bits 
o’ cotton an’ other stuff at Nancy ollus kept i” t’ box, some- 
times ther ’ud be two or three cats, er one owd tabby wi’ her 
kitlins. ‘T’ cats, like t’ barns, com an’ went o’ ther awn accord, 
fer Nancy as a rule nivver mell’d wi’ ’em. Bud if it happen’d 
to be weshin day, an’ t’ peggy tub wor full o’ suds, an’ Nancy 
saw a tothree cats, awther i’ t’ box or at t’ harstun, shoo tewk 
’em bi t’ scruff o’ t’ neck, one after another an’ swang ‘em 
rahnd i’ t’ suds, then threw ’em on tut t’ doorstuns. This 
treatment seem’d a bit rough, bud they auther lik’d it, or sooin 
fergat abaht it, for Nancy wor nivver short o’ cats. 

Bud a funnier carry-on ner auther t’ barns or t’ cats went 
on at Nancy’s fer a fehw yeer. A neighbour ’at hed bowt a little 
grey chicken for sixpence, an’ hed nowhere to keep it, gav it to 
Nancy’s owdest lad, an’ as it hed to be browt up bi hand, it wor 
kept i’ t’ hahse, like a pup or a kitlin. As shoo’d put it inside 
o’ t’ fender when it wor little, an’ i’ t’ cubbord at t’ neets ; when 
it grew up it just went theer of itsen. Auther wi’ extra feedin 
an’ lewkin after, er else it wor t’ breed, Charley—that wor what 
they call’d it—grew wol it wor ommust as big as a gooise. 

Nah for all it wor call’d Charley, it wor a pullet, an’ when it 
wor abaht nine months owd, it began a layin. Eh! an’ t’ eggs it 
lay’d they wor woppers! ‘Ther wor’ent a hen-keeper ralind 
abaht fer miles at did’nt come to hev a lewk at Charley, an’ his 
famous eggs, bud as when they com, or hah they com, it nivveT 
seem’d to bother Charley, an’ they knew Nancy to weel ivver to 
offer to buy him. When Charley went aht, he nivyer bother'd 
wi’ tother hens, bud just rammel’d abaht bi’ issen, an’ when he 
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Ree stall’d, com back home, auther intut cubberd to Jay, or 
~- = 2 Be + a 
fender to cronk for t’? neet. At after Charley had come, 


inside ‘ 
a bit, t’ cats lied to keep ther distance. He 


own tp 
even jet “em sit at f mig att {rout o t fire, an af one 


inside t’ fender, my stars! bud he made that 


an’ § 
woddent 


pi chonce went 
skit. As all ’ barns hed seen Charley grow up, they tewk a 


pride m him an’ lewk’d on him as a wonder, an’ as Charley tewk 
ther worship withaht ouny special pride, they gat on vatry 
weel together, an’ when he wor poorly once, they browt him all 
sorts o’ little tasty bits at they’d sav’d at t’ meal times, just 
to tice him to eyt. 

Nah men an’ wimmin, if they pride ther 
they dew, it duzzent matter hah oft 


“ Ah can read so an’ so just 
ey think 


sen of owt it is at 


they knaw one another ; 
ther taen in. We can hear ’em say, 
like a book.” ‘They can dew nowt o’ t’ sort, bud th 
they can. They put two an’ two together, an’ reason it aht, 
as they say. Bud t’ fact is, they are’nt i’ t’ same street wi" 
little barns i’ skillin fowk; an’ for t? matter o’ that, cats er 


hens can lick ’em ther heeads off. 
JOHN METCALIE. 


d confusion—the aspirate has been 
ould not in 
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It will be observed that—to avoi 
retained in the above in many instances where it w 


fact be used. 


SPRING. 


Owd Winter gat noatis ta quit 
Cos he’d made sich a pigsty o’ t’ place, 
An’ Summer lewkt rahnd when he’d flit, 
An’ she says, “It’s a dahnreyt disgrace ! 
“ Sich-like ways ! 
“Ah niver did see sich a hahse ta come intul 7’ all my 
born days!” 


But Spring says, “It’s my job, is this, 
“Ah’ll sooin put things streyt, niver feear. 
“Ye goa off ta t’ Spaws a bit, Miss, 
‘An’ leeave me ta fettle up here! ” 
An’ sitha ! 
Shoo’s donned a owd ap-ron, an’ tucked up her sleeaves, 
an’ set to, with a witha! 


‘Tha can tell, when ’t hail pelts tha like mad, 
"At them floors bides a bit of a scrub ; 
Tha knaws t’ flegstuns mun ha’ been bad 
When she teeams aht all t’wotter i’ t’ tub. 
Mind thy eyes ! 
When shoo gets hod o’ t’ long brush an’ sweeps aht them 
cham ers, ah’ll tell tha, t’ dust flies ! 


Wol shoo’s threng tha’ll be best aht 0’ t’ gate: 
Shoo’ll care nowt for soft tawk an’ kisses. 
Ta tell her thy mind, tha mun wait 
Well shoo’s getten things ready for t’missis. 
When shoo’s done, 
Shoo’ll doff her owd ap-ron, an’ slip aht i’ t’ garden, 
an’ call tha ta come. 
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Aye, Summer is t'roases’ awn Queean, 
was gee Hl fe 
An’ shoo sits i’ her state, grandly dressed, 
But Spring's twice as bonny agean 
When shoo’s donned hersen up i’ her best 
Gahn ’o green, 
a’ stands all i’ a glow, wi’ a smile on her lips an’ a leet 
G i her een. 


Ta t’ tips of her fingers shoo’s wick. 
Tha can see t’ pulses beeat i’ her brah. 
Tha can feel her soft breeath comin’ quick, 
An’ it thrills tha—tha duzn’t knaw hah. 
When ye part, 
hem daffydahndillies shoo’s kissed an’ then gi’en tha— 
they'll bloom i’ thy heart ! 


F. J. NEWBOULT. 
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